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with the environment. The young child's personality is not yet sepa-
rated from the environment. He projects his own personality upon
objects, and objects reflect their structure upon him. He does not
yet conceive the difference between male and female, between
human beings and animals, animals and plants, plants and objects.
For the adult reality means a separation between daily experi-
ence and dream, between perception by the senses and by the
imagination. For the young child reality and dream, perception and
imagination form almost a unit.
For the adult reality means the sum of his own experiences and
of the experiences of others, which have been proved. Reality
means simply what is possible in the world we live in. For the child
all is possible, there are no limits to real experiences.
For the adult reality means a scheme of events related to each
other by cause and effect. His world is determined by the words
"because" and "in order to." The young child does not realize
causal or final relationships. His only interpretation is that things
happen to appear together; he does not realize whether they neces-
sarily belong to each other or not. The cup from which the mother
drinks is a "mother-cup/7 and this "togetherness" seenis to the
child to be necessity.
For the adult reality means a definition of the qualities of ob-
jects. A chair is only an object serving the purpose of a seat. For
the child a chair may function as a dog, as a car, or what not.
What is our attitude toward the child's reality? On the one hand,
his reality is so different from ours that we cannot make an approach
to it from our viewpoints. On the other hand, we have to protect
him from too many disappointments in the adult's reality. What
should be our attitude toward the child's imagination? Should we
break this imagination by correcting it in terms of our reality?
Should we give him occasion to live his reality by giving him fairy
tales and explanations that fit into his world? If the child asks for
an explanation of birth, should we give him a realistic interpreta-
tion? And if he asks about death, should we use religious concepts?
A realistic approach would not fit into the different world con-
cept of the child, who cannot integrate many items of knowledge.
A complete support of the child's world conception, however, would
bring him into conflict with the reality of adults to which he has to
become adjusted. It therefore seems that realistic approaches have
to be made carefully and step by step. Forcing the adult's reality
upon the child may bring psychic tensions, just as such tensions may
later appear if a support of the child's imagination brings Mm iata